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teenth centuries offer the topics treated in this scholarly work. 
A better idea of the method of treatment might be given were 
the title inverted and made to read Social Movements and Edu- 
cation, for the social rather than the educational interest pre- 
dominates. In a broad sense the work is, however, a review 
of English popular education during the period. 

In Part I, devoted to the Eighteenth century, the treat- 
ment includes the Social Environment on the Eve of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, Schools and Literature, and the Era of Revo- 
lutions. Part II, covering the first half of the Nineteenth 
century, treats of Elementary Education, the Mechanics Insti- 
tutes and Higher Education, Libraries and Literature, Educa- 
tion by Collision, and the Social Outlook. 

As noted above, the social interest dominates throughout 
and education is only referred to as it is related to the social 
institution or movement under study. The educational inter- 
est is furthermore of the broadest kind ; it includes all those 
cultural influences which affected, or were affected by, the 
masses of the people. For this reason the work is of real 
value as an historical study for either the students of sociology 
or education. It is very well written and has abundant notes 
and references. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 



English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1702-1710. By William T. Morgan. New Haven, 
1920: Yale University Press. Pp. ix+416. 

This brilliant study of English party life appeared first as 
a Yale doctoral dissertation. After some revision, it was 
awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize by the American 
Historical Association, and thereupon published by Yale Uni- 
versity as one of its splendid series of historical studies. Dr. 
Morgan has done an authoritative, critical work in a period 
of English history little developed and in a phase of English 
party life still less developed. The general student may not 
be interested, but the specialist and scholar in the Eighteenth 
century will find his own scholarship stimulated and improved 
hy Dr. Morgan's thorough study of Queen Anne, the early 
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cabinet, Whig and Tory leaders, Marlborough, Godolphin, 
Bishop Burnet, Rochester, George I, the relation of crown to 
parliament, and the law of Protestant succession. The critical 
bibliographical notes deserve special commendation. 

R. J. P. 



Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General. By William M. Polk, M.D., 
LL.D. New Edition. Two volumes. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Vol. I, pp. x+385. Vol. II, pp. viii+464. 

If one were to choose a single life to represent the spirit 
of the Old South it would be diificult to find one better than 
that of the subject of this sketch. Born into a family of wealth 
and prominence (he was a cousin of James K. Polk, President 
of the United States) , he had all that commendable pride of 
race, coupled with a feeling of grave responsibility for up- 
holding family honour, which made at once the strength and 
the weakness of the regime "Before the War." Leonidas 
Polk's grandfather. Col. Thomas Polk, was the author of the 
famous "Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence" — a doc- 
ment of which too little has been said in our histories. He 
fought through the Revolutionary War, as did his son, Lieut. 
Col. William Polk, the father of Leonidas. The last named 
was a rather frail youth, but determined to follow in the foot- 
steps of his forebears, and after a term at the University of 
North Carolina entered West Point. It was while a cadet in 
this institution that his whole future career was changed. 

One of the most valuable features of this study is the way 
it enables us to note the change in the condition of religion in 
the different periods it outlines. Leonidas Polk came of the 
best of the people, and among them a sort of vague deism was 
all that was admitted. At the time he entered the Military 
Academy the chaplain (afterwards Bishop Mcllvaine of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Ohio), wrote : "There was not 
one 'professor of religion' among the officers, military or civil. 
Several of them were friendly to the efforts of the chaplain, 
others were decidedly the reverse. Of the cadets not one was 
known to make any profession of interest in religion. Among 
cadets, officers, and instructors there was a great deal of 



